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MORRISSEY 


GREAT DEAL HAS BEEN SAID and written 
during the last few years concerning the ad- 
visability—and the need—of vocational guid- 
ance for students schools for the seeing, 
and interest this vital phase education 
has resulted practical and constructive 
work making for the better adjustment 
the student his life after graduation. 
similar program has been initiated some 
our schools for the blind, and here the 
subject real importance, perhaps some 
respects even greater importance than 
schools for the seeing. What follows 
modest attempt the part the author 
set down some his own reflections this 
matter, vital the future life and happi- 
ness the young graduates schools for 


the blind. 


Following his graduation from the Iowa School for the 
Blind, Morrissey attended Iowa State Teachers 
College, where received his bachelor’s degree, and 
later, the State University Iowa, where obtained his 
master’s degree. has specialized modern languages 
and music, and taught French for one year Dowling 
College, Des Moines, Iowa. 
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good sign the beginning defi- 
nite, constructive work this direction that 
those working the field education 
the blind have recognized, 
their recognition, the fact that not all blind 
students our schools are equally endowed 
with ability aptitude for grasping fully 
even the ordinary subjects the school cur- 
riculum. Unfortunately for some, 
not their only handicap; they are troubled 
also nervous, even mental, disturbances 
which make difficult for them progress 
far ordinary school work, even feel 
any justifiable pride what they can do, 
unless they receive encouragement from their 
teachers. For these doubly handicapped stu- 
dents, some special consideration definitely 
needed, and the other students should under- 
stand that being given through necessity, 
and not through any special favoritism. 

But even for the ordinary student our 
schools for the blind, there are problems 
which present themselves time goes on. 


= 
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and begins realize his own possibilities 
and enjoy the exercise and development 
his particular aptitudes and endowments. 
only natural for him wonder what 
will after graduating from high school, 
and his reaction this question will depend 
not only his realization his aptitudes 
and personal wishes, but also the cir- 
cumstances his home and school life, and 
his personal reactions these. think may 
say this with something 
thority, for have known both the deep, 
inner joy realizing and trying develop 
certain abilities and aptitudes which feel 
natural God-given, and the equally 
deep, inner perplexity what hoped 
make life after graduation. 

The solution this problem depends, 
large measure, not only 
reaction his school environment and the 
guidance given him his teachers, but also 
his reaction the circumstances his 
home environment, plus the reaction the 
home circle these same circumstances and 
the aspirations the blind member the 
family. Therefore, understanding this 
fact both parents and teachers the blind 
vital importance the later serenity and 
happiness the blind individual. 

Before considering some the hopeful 
signs greater effort toward the solution 
‘of this problem, let consider what has 
happened, and could still happen, under the 
old method. Here again, able speak 
not only from personal experience, but also 
from personal knowledge other individual 
cases blind students whose progress 
school seemed augur brilliant career 
later on. 

the old days, which say the 
earlier years this century, when and 
generation began school, think 
very few our teachers immediately realized 
what great change was for some 
compared our home surroundings. This 
doubt explains some the misunder- 


standings which developed the relation- 
ship some pupils with certain their 
teachers, and why these misunderstandings 
seemed endure for long time. Had not 
been for the opportunities given the 
school, however, many would probably 
stagnated mentally very early age, 
because our people did not know what 
for us, and were further hindered their 
attempts educate the affairs normal 
daily living exaggerated feeling 
protective When they saw 
what our training school had called forth 
the way ability and self-confidence, 
they were, course, grateful; but their re- 
actions this feeling gratitude depended 
large measure, think, the degree 
which they had allowed themselves suc- 
cumb the former feeling protectiveness 
feeling which itself natural the in- 
stincts parenthood, but which may 
definitely harmful the child when the 
parents allow dominate them. Therefore, 
instead aiding the school its efforts 
bring out and develop the child’s abilities and 
simply left this the school, and gave the 
child understand that when was home 
was expected remember where was, 
and let things there they had 
gone before. This attitude unfortunately 
created sort gap, barrier, between the 
school life and the home life the child, 
and for some this gap continued 
exist great measure even after graduation. 
grew older, the realization this gap 
naturally had its effect our hopes and 
fears came the inevitable day 
graduation; and know that some 
faced with more unspoken fear than hope 
and gladness. Others, having definitely re- 
solved put the school for the blind out 
their daily thoughts soon possible, faced 
the day graduation with feeling joy 
and profound relief, simply because they had 
already decided favor something which 
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they had found their home environment 
which had always appealed them far more 
than the drudgery going school. But 
with others us, the school had opened our 
minds different attitude toward the field 
learning. had created, rather aroused 
us, definite love learning and wish 
develop what felt our natural, 


aptitudes talents, and this 


end looked for guidance from our teach- 
ers and other school authorities who seemed 
show real interest and our as- 
pirations. But were also conscious the 
parental attitude, and therein lay inner 
conflict which must resolved some way. 
Our success solving this problem and end- 
ing this consequent inner conflict has de- 
pended the degree which have ad- 
justed ourselves our environment, 
have had remain home—some 
even after being permitted further our 
aspirations going college. 

This statement leads some consider- 
ation the question whether the blind 
should college after graduating from 
high school; and think vital question 
worth consideration not only here, but 
the authorities and teachers all our schools 
for the blind. 

For those who were granted the priv- 
ilege college education’ the experience 
was interesting one, whether considered 
from the scholastic from the social angle. 
Each made his adjustment his college 
environment the basis his previous ex- 
periences home and school; and all 
us, think, had the satisfaction bolstered 
self-confidence, though may not all have 
demonstrated this self-confidence the same 
degree. All had, naturally, high hopes 
doing something definite with what 
learned the fields our major work 
college; but here again some were still 
conscious the psychological conflict be- 
tween and our own people, some whom 
still retained the old feeling protectiveness 


towards us, and this consciousness could not 
help but color our own emotional reaction 
the hopes held out both those the 
school for the blind who had encouraged 
college who recognized what abilities 
obviously did possess. Some were keenly 
conscious the fact that our own people 
were position help toward the 
realization our goal future usefulness; 
and our people, too, were aware it. 
result this awareness, they encouraged 
trust those who had made possible 
for obtain state aid for our college ex- 
penses, even though some may have 
begun feel that with this magnanimous 
act the interest some these individuals 
began languish. This again points 
the practical necessity some definite effort 
being made our schools for the blind to- 
ward the inauguration program vo- 
cational guidance. good sign the 
times, think, that the vital importance 
such program has late years been recog- 
nized, and that some our schools for the 
blind something definite has begun 
done about it. 

seems that the program voca- 
tional guidance should begin operate with 
the student’s entry into high school, should 
his intellectual and physical capabilities war- 
rant his going that far. Not only should his 
own budding abilities and aptitudes con- 
sidered, but also any possible opportunities 
for the realization his major desires, either 
within the boundaries his home state 
elsewhere within the country. Certain 
that ought not filled, were some 
the old days, with false hopes which 
would lead him dream dreams and men- 
tally see visions glamorous success any 
particular field. has, when enters 
high school, definite wish enter the min- 
istry, had one man own acquaint- 
ance, think that both his teachers and his 
parents whom this wish known should 
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try find out what prospects his particular 
religious denomination may honestly hold 
out him this direction; and there 
none, should candidly informed the 
fact. The same holds true for any other field 
endeavor which blind student may 
aspire, but perhaps more particularly the 
fields intellectual endeavor, such the 
ministry, law, teaching, writing, journalism, 
etc. 

There are, unquestionably, certain blind 
individuals who are more gifted intellectually 
than mechanically otherwise, and while 
any mechanical manual skill they may 
have ought not neglected, their intel- 
lectual bents and abilities should recog- 
nized and directed enable the in- 
dividual profit from them much 
possible. But whether the individual’s ability 
the duty his teachers and his parents 
not only recognize his chief line ability 
soon possible, but also try find out 
what reasonable hopes may entertain, 
after graduation, for the fulfillment any 
aspirations which his own, and their, real- 
ization his abilities may lead him. This 
one the reasons why the program vo- 
cational guidance should begin operate, 
far each student concerned, with his 
entry into high school, even during his 
year the eighth grade. The latter case 
true especially, think, seen that his 
possibilities for usefulness himself and 
others lie more along mechanical 
tellectual lines endeavor. 

order that program vocational 
guidance most fruitfully operative, 
vitally necessary, think, that the school au- 
thorities should get touch with the stu- 
dent’s parents and, using the proper tact, 
learn what are the prospects for his definite 
usefulness home, and what the attitude 
the parents toward him general. Many 
parents, sure, welcome any helpful sug- 
gestions which such understanding con- 


tact with the school authorities may afford 
them, because they realize, some them very 
touchingly and gratefully, that were not 
for the benefits the school, their blind son 
daughter would have very little which 
look forward. very definite step this 
direction has been taken some schools for 
the blind through the formation regional 
parent-teacher associations, operating under 
the direction the school. Since part 
this program includes visits parents from 
various sections the state the school, 
each regional group definite time, 
hoped that this may resumed soon 
possible after wartime 
travel train and automobile have been 
lifted, even relaxed. When the parents 
permitted see their children working and 
studying school, they are under these 
programs parent-teacher co-operation 
permitted, makes for speedier and fuller 
integration their concept the children, 
and enables them and their children con- 
sider school life and home life parts 
definite whole, and not two separate and 
separated lives, has been the case 
many instances the past, when the parents 
felt themselves responsible for 
life and conduct home and left the 
school authorities see that behaved 
while school, but otherwise seemed take 
little interest what was learning 
too much wonder for them their 
humble circumstances fathom. This was 
not, emphasize, the attitude all parents 
blind children the past; but that was 
the attitude some them know, not 
only from own experience, but also from 
what have learned from others who had 
similar experience their relationships 
home and the school for the blind. There- 
fore, the sooner and the more widely these 
parent-teacher programs come into being 
part the school’s prgram for vocational 
guidance, the better; and think our school 
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authorities should keep them mind 
soon possible after the war. 

stated belief that the school au- 
thorities should, some measure least, 
consider their duty and their responsibility 
find out what reasonable prospects various 
fields future endeavor might hold for stu- 
dents who show definite ability any one 
two lines, they intellectual mechan- 
ical. this serious. think would 
help the student make more wholesome 
and more speedy psychological 
itual adjustment the possible and the real 
conditions his life after his graduation. 
this end, should not only encouraged 
try find his own most profitable bents, 
but also made realize his own responsi- 
bility himself and society make the 
best adjustment possibly can make his 
probable environment. think wrong 
for any teacher superintendent our 
schools for the blind, having recognized the 
particular and obvious abilities indi- 
vidual blind student, fill his mind with 
glowing visions definite success the 
future that line endeavor, without also 
trying find out, both for his and for their 
own information, whether has any real 
chance prospect putting this particular 
ability practical use. Some have 
known the harm feeling ourselves 
falsely and glowingly encouraged, because 
after have made the extra effort going 
through college, some least with 
honest, serious intention further develop- 
ing our intellectual abilities and feeling the 
positive glow accomplishing something 
such continued endeavor, have had our 
inmost longings blasted, least long 
thwarted, failure obtain definite op- 
portunity make use the abilities and 
our former teachers know that have. 
When our own home and community en- 
vironment shows itself indifferent these 
things, simply because they are not part 


its own life, and not all through any 
malice, our realization this indifference, 
conflicting with whatever natural and legiti- 
mate affection may and should feel for 
our own people, may result for some 
warped personality, and the longer this 
condition obtains, the more are danger 
becoming burden, not only others, 
but ourselves. Therefore, 
submit that when our school authorities and 
parents realize that our own native state 
home environment there quite positively 
opportunity for be, say, teachers 
ministers, even make use whatever 
musical ability some may and defi- 
nitely possess, should encouraged 
leave the state our birth, least the im- 
mediate locality thereof; and this end 
some central agency, such the Employ- 
ment Service the American Foundation 
for the Blind, should the center infor- 
mation possible opportunities for blind 
graduates, not only the field teaching, 
but also ministers, osteopaths, masseurs, 
whatever other profession they may have 
selected and been encouraged both school 
authorities and parents follow. 

This proposition may seem bit hard for 
some accept; but were definitely ac- 
cepted workable idea both teachers 
and parents, and if, result, something 
more definite could done toward aiding 
the properly guided blind student toward the 
further development his abilities, and also 
the more immediate realization his law- 
ful, and often deepest, longings, would 
far more heartening prospect for him than 
would that merely living either with his 
own people or, later, some institution, and 
depending little nothing more than 
what commonly called the “blind pension.” 
The latter has its place and its value, 
course, and for some is, may be, 
necessity; but when held out 
people who feel that the state owes 
living, submit that hardly conducive 
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maintenance reasonable self-respect 
lawful dignity, which entirely different 
thing from false pride. That why feel 
that program vocational guidance 
such prime importance our schools for 
the blind, and why, the carrying out 
that program, the school and the home 
should understand one another and try, 
best they can, co-operate the vital 
matter helping the blind child find him- 
self and realize not only his limitations, 
but also his abilities; and with proper aid 
the part state and interstate authorities 
the field social work, professional educa- 
tion, and vocational guidance, encourage and 
help him the realization his fullest pos- 
sible usefulness. 

should like say few words now 
the advisability many our blind gradu- 
ates going college and being encour- 
aged so. For those who, having made 
this extra intellectual effort, have not yet 
realized the ambitions and hopes which 
prompted and encouraged them 
would say that their adjustment the life 
about them depends the extent which 
they are willing and able maintain their 
own intellectual interests. they are able 
this because they find some positive satis- 
faction study, well and good; but they 
must bear mind that they may be, and 
often are, living environment where 
such things are not vital part the com- 
munity life, and they should not expect 
others share their dearest intellectual in- 
terests any great extent, all. they 
are able something else for which their 
immediate environment does respect them 
and accept them, fortunate for every- 
body. This does not mean that they should 
forsake their private intellectual interests, 
definitely fostered while college, since 
these things have meaning for their own 
individual life, even though they are aware 
that their own immediate environment 
they may never earn cent the use 


them; but they must also remember that 
others have their own work and their own 
interests, and thus may not care for such 
things all. individual can realize this, 
and still maintain his faith himself and 
his gratitude whatever power powers 
may recognize being above—as some 
honestly believe in, and openly recognize, 
God--he will probably make something like 
very workable adjustment his commu- 
nity surroundings and feel that his college 
work profited him greatly; but such ad- 
justment takes both humility and faith, and 
this should borne mind always. 

conclude, then, let try sum 
some ideas this vital matter 
vocational guidance for students 
schools for the blind. Our authorities are 
now quite definitely agreed, believe, that 
such guidance necessary, though some dis- 
agreement may exist when the guidance 
should begin. think should begin with 
the student’s entry into high school, not 
even the eighth grade. that time, our 
teachers are conscientious and 
ested their work, they should realize that 
some their students have greater mental 
ability than others, and that others, the 
other hand, display definite and heartening 
ability some mechanical manual line 
endeavor. For the latter, think the voca- 
tional guidance program should begin when 
they enter the eighth grade, that their high 
school work, such they may take, may not 
burden their minds with matter which they 
simply cannot absorb with any profit; and 
their mechanical and manual abilities should 
more definitely furthered. But whether 
the student manifest mechanical 
tual ability, should part the responsi- 
bility his teachers and other school au- 
thorities interested his welfare find out 
what reasonable possibilities there may for 
him, either his own state out it, for 
future success the line endeavor 
which wishes devote himself, may 
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guided his mentors devote himself, parent-teacher associations set some 
after graduation. The understanding and co- our schools are definite step the right 
operation parents and teachers vitally direction, and their example should studied 


necessary this matter, and this end the 


and followed other schools. 


INCOME TAX RETURN FORM 
NOW AVAILABLE BRAILLE 


Outlook for the Blind pleased publish 
the following communication which has just 
been received from Miss Alice Rohrback, 
Chief, Braille Transcribing Section, Books 
for the Adult Blind, Library Congress: 


you wish have braille copy the 
new income tax return—Form 1040? can 
yours, merely for the asking. These forms 
will supplied from government funds, and 
will given, free charge, all who need 
them. 

you are interested preparing your own 
tax return, the form braille will inval- 
uable compiling the information for the 
person who will fill out the printed form. 

our earnest desire reach many 
blind persons possible. Therefore, the re- 
turns, together with the instruction sheets, 
will transcribed one side the page, 


and the grade braille preferred the 
majority. the future, however, all such 
material will embossed Grade Two, and 
trust that those who have not yet learned 
this system will become familiar with it. 

order facilitate the necessary arrange- 
ments for this service, ask those you 
who will need the copies communicate 
with your earliest convenience, stating 
whether you wish this transcription Grade 
One and Half, Grade Two. Please cer- 
tain your letters cards fol- 
lows: Miss Alice Rohrback, Chief, Braille 
Transcribing Section, Books for the Adult 
Blind, Library Congress, Washington 25, 

hope that the number 
quested will justify our plans make this 
annual project, and with your co-opera- 
tion, this hope can become reality. 


LIEUTENANT VASCO HALE 
HONORED VIRGINIA COLLEGE 


Lieutenant Vasco Hale, war-blinded 
veteran, and present trainee Old 
Farms Convalescent Hospital, Avon, Con- 
necticut, was honored West Virginia 
State College May when was named 
the school’s most outstanding alumnus the 
year. Lieutenant Hale was graduate the 
class 1940 the College, and taught 


the state West Virginia for one year before 
enlisted the United States Army. 

addition losing his sight the service, 
Lieutenant Hale also lost his right arm, and 
his left hand, all but the thumb. Despite his 
handicaps, credited with maintaining 
excellent morale, and valued member 
the staff the Quadrangle Review, the 
weekly publication trainees Old Farms. 
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THE TEACHING .OF DEAF-BLIND CHILDREN 


INIS HALL 


THE APPROACH ANY special instruc- 
tion for the deaf-blind child must largely de- 
pend upon his personality 
training. Many children with normal sight 
and hearing are limited 
adults. This seems the situation with 
the majority deaf-blind children brought 
our attention. 

necessary for adults realize that 
their handicapped child 
ties which should cultivated from the 
earliest weeks his existence. learn 
experiencing thing; therefore, the child 
who taken from his crib playpen only 
when undergo some painful other- 
wise unpleasant contact learns the wrong 
pattern life. will the natural, normal 
thing refusing leave his protective 
confines. 

The child who given daily normal con- 
tacts with variety experiences will be- 
come pleasingly normal his reactions 
the social world about him. will develop 
curiosity which may lead him into for- 
bidden paths, such daddy’s private drawer 
where they are many wonderful things; 
one day may found with his fingers 
and face well decorated with the special cake 
mother made for may even 


Miss Inis Hall, formerly head the deaf-blind 
department Perkins Institution, Watertown, Massa- 
chusetts, was called the California School for the Blind 
1943, start training center for the deaf-blind 
the State California. She has had five pupils there, 
among them, Joan Davis, totally deaf and blind from 
spinal meningitis. Results achieved are reported 
standing both speech and handwork, and personality 
development.” second article Miss Hall will appear 
early issue Outlook for the Blind. 


found top the garage, after frantic 
search mother, brother, sister; 
going down the road, sometimes standing 
and sometimes all fours. But what satis- 
faction know that learning—learning 
things that one can tell him, and that 
can tell one; for has been given 
means which may share the joy 
such excursions with others. 

know preschool classes for the deaf- 
blind. therefore best for the child, and 
for the school which may attend, that 
know how take care his personal needs. 
much more difficult rebuild child’s 
habits than teach him new, construc- 
tive ones. The neglect giving child 
proper training becomes additional handi- 
cap and retards his progress. 

this point recall two very wise mothers 
deaf-blind children. The first shall men- 
tion the mother five children, and 
very busy person. She treated her seven-year- 
old handicapped daughter she did the 
young sister. The child was taught 
helpful about the home: drying dishes, laying 
the table, and doing things for herself and 
for others. When asked the mother who 
had advised her concerning the training 
her little one, she answered, had 
struction; just treated her did other 
children.” When told that she had used ex- 
ceptionally good judgment, she said, 
feel that way about it, for did the only 
thing that seemed natural do. was the 


only thing could do.” That was our first 
meeting; the second was the station from 
which the child and were leaving for 
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school. During the few intervening weeks 
the mother had taught her daughter give 
few constructive speech sounds and say 
the words “mama” and “papa” clearly, and 
with clear understanding their connec- 
tion with the proper person. One cannot 
hope meet more beautifully poised, lovely 
child. 

The second mother Mrs. Dorothy 
Bowman, who giving her little three-year- 
old deaf-blind Carol every possible advantage. 
She already uses “mama” with unquestion- 
able understanding, and makes other word 
sounds. shall follow her progress with 
utmost interest. 

When Dr. Samuel Gridley Howe heard 
the little deaf-blind girl, Laura Bridgman, 
his great heart was moved with passion 
aid her that overcame all opposing forces— 
and they were many. first considered the 
five major senses through which man gathers 
information. Since the two 
for the acquiring knowledge were gone, 
thought using the tactual sense some 
way. Thus, was through the use the 
manual method, spelling into the hand, 
that first brought light Laura Bridg- 
man. Others with like handicap, later 
life, have acquired some degree skill 
reading script written with the finger the 
palm back the hand. Still another 
method that wearing glove with the 
letters the alphabet printed fixed posi- 
tions which have been thoroughly learned 
the deaf-blind participant the conversa- 
tion. Any stranger may thus spell the letters 
indicated him and, turn,. touch the 
letters wishes indicate the deaf-blind 
person without having learn the manual 
alphabet. 

From such information are able 
gather, conclude that nearly all deaf- 
blind children have learned utter several 
words. Dr. Howe once expressed his regret 
that had not attempted impart speech 
Laura Bridgman, view her achieving 


such words “pie” and “Peter” least well 
enough understood. Ragnhild Kaata, 
central Norway, was privileged begin 
her education through pure oral methods, 
teacher the deaf. Our own well-beloved 
Helen Keller acquired greater skill speech 
than any similarly handicapped person be- 
fore her had been able gain, and she tells 
that she feels one her greatest achieve- 
ments her treasured ability speak di- 
rectly with her friends. 

Miss Sophia Alcorn, Day School for the 
Deaf, Detroit, Michigan, was the first this 
country recognize the possibility 
deaf-blind child being given instruction en- 
tirely through pure oral methods. Her 
splendid success with “Tad” Chapman 
proved could done. 

These facts, and observations through 
years teaching deaf, and deaf-blind child- 
ren, have led believe that any child 
whose vocal organs have not been impaired 
can learn speak can learn spell 
sign; therefore, believe that speech the 
most adequate means for his self-expression, 
gives him much broader contacts. Not 
only conversation, but also through the 
personal touch, the deaf-blind person senses 
something more the personality and phys- 
ical structure the one whom speak- 
ing than would possible were convers- 
ing through interpreter. seems also 
develop closer friendship and freedom 
that not always appreciated the teacher. 

shall never forget some first ex- 
periences, such the day when one 
pupils asked talk with “someone who had 
just come into the room.” father who had 
brought his son back school that Monday 
morning seemed pleased accommodate. 
the brief conversation was about 


close, the lad asked, “Did you forget shave 
befgre you came school?” Coming 
relief the man hastily explained that had 
leave home very early and did not have 
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time, but that would his return. 
The lad’s last admonition was, “Be sure and 
don’t forget shave.” then had lesson 
etiquette, and there were many more such 
lessons the days passed, for how can 
child, shut in, know these things without 
being taught? largely the teacher who 
suffers because she cannot forsee all such 
possible situations. Another day, when 
college professor brought large class 
student-teachers visit us, the 
finding diffcult understand the pro- 
fessor, turned and asked, “Can’t this 
man talk very well?” The professor once 
came rescue saying, “Tell him can 
talk all right, but that become careless 
sometimes.” “Oh,” said the lad, “that just 
the same me.” 

Speech enables such child enjoy the 
visitors from other countries, almost any 
child normally endowed could do. daily 
grows knowledge and use his mother 
tongue and making his approaches 
other languages. one pupil said that 
the results his work Latin, French, and 
Esperanto are pro- 
nounces the unfamiliar sounds more accur- 
ately than the ordinary youngster who has 
never studied speech building. Therefore, 
feel assured that speech may taught the 
doubly handicapped average mentality 
with heartening measure success. 
not, however, look with disdain upon the 
manual, other, methods. Any method that 
brings light, hope, and happiness good, and 
shall gladly use any such one whenever 
seems wise necessary. 

There another medium which 
edge may obtained other than the con- 
versational one. speak now the olfactory 
sense. The deaf-blind call into service their 
tactual, olfactory, and taste senses more 
noticeably than persons normally endowed 
with speech and vision. While the tactual 
sense their major resource, the olfactory 


channel invaluable means obtaining 
information those without sight hear- 
ing. child can often tell who the 
room, even distance several feet. 
When many three friends were the 
room one time, have known certain 
little deaf-blind boy speak the names 
these friends and directly them. 
believe this largely due the recognition 
special habitually used soaps, powders, 
shaving creams, and the like. For instance, 
the same little fellow was misled one day 
when there were flowers the room, and 
asked repeatedly, “Did woman come?” 
When introduced for the first time 
woman who smoked, insisted that was 
mistaken, because could smell that was 
man. Another lad, while out walking 
asked, “Who were those two ladies just 
passed?” told him that did not realize 
had passed anyone; looking back saw the 
two ladies. With chuckle said, “It seems 
that nose tells more than your eyes 
tell you.” said, “But how did you recognize 
two persons?” The answer came: “Because 
smelled two kinds powder.” Once while 
sitting next the walk, one our pupils, 
boy eight, named correctly everything that 
passed. would say, see car,” see 
dog,” see man,” see big truck.” 

enable the child gain understanding 
and freedom conversation, give him 
every possible opportunity for receiving im- 
pressions sounds the human voice 
speech song, and for contacting the 
sources the vibrations feels. may 
receive vibrations the voice several ways 
and seems enjoy game. 

speaking singing, person vibrates 
much the same instrument. These vi- 
brations may felt most readily the child 
places his hand the face, neck, chest, 
back, shoulders, top the head the 
speaker. child also enjoys 
tions holding tube into which person 
speaks. These different modes approach 
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help stimulate the child’s interest the 
tactual sense. 

the athletic field one afternoon, pupil 
asked look quickly and see could 
locate train, for could feel one some 
place. explained that the vibrations came 
through the ground and that could feel 
them his feet and legs. The train was 
passing some distance and others us, 
with hearing, had not noticed it. Between the 
railroad tracks and there were four wide 
parkways, two wide highways, 
Charles river, but vibrations still carried the 
news the child’s sensitive nerves. One 
doubly handicapped boy whom have met 
can interpret the vibrations spoken words 
feet from the speaker for period about 
ten minutes. 

Records indicate that there are now 
schools for the deaf for the blind few 
deaf-blind children who are receiving bene- 
ficial education and help. There are several 
others whose lives have previously been en- 
lightened and enriched. Some these latter, 
upon leaving school, have slipped back into 
the dark and silent way because there was 
one hand help them make the necessary 
human contacts and keep their interest 
life. With all the willingness and ambition 
possible, the blind-deaf individual must have 
help maintaining communication with 
normal life. Not all the doubly handicapped 
are nature fitted for success the in- 
dustrial arts which, for many, constitute 
great resource. Even they were, they would 
need, added this type training, great 


deal literary work, especially English 
and reading, order make possible for 
them keep with other minds. 
this educational foundation not thoroughly 
given, the individual must sooner later 
lose ground. There are today too many deaf- 
blind children endowed with good, active 
minds who have been placed sanitariums 
for mental patients because the authorities 
know other place care for them. 
Naturally, the first need that must met 
the elemental need shelter and food. But 
surely not enough that clothe, feed, 
and shelter these impoverished young lives; 
such only the beginning our responsi- 
bilities. Together with the rest humanity, 
these children possess within themselves 
pressing mental, moral, and spiritual hunger 
that must fed. not enough for 
provide them entertainment for the time be- 
ing; must consider what means they 
may best prepared for the long years 
life that lie before them. 

human mind should constantly ac- 
tive the physical body grows. Left itself, 
the mind the deaf-blind child develops 
the primitive animal instincts the expense 
his latent mental and spiritual qualities. 
such child grows, there comes time 
when the parents can longer cope with 
the situation which his handicaps create. 
Then this untutored mind and unenlightened 
human soul forced his antisocial be- 
havior find shelter hospital for the 
insane, all for the want the right teaching— 
neglected child society; our neglected 


child. 


EXAMINATION HELD 


examination (open only women) for 
licenses teacher classes for the blind 
the New York public schools scheduled 
for the fall term 1945. Details may ob- 


tained from Samuel Streicher, Chairman, 
Committee Licenses Teach Physically 
Handicapped Children, Board Education, 
110 Livingston Street, Brooklyn 
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COOKING HINTS FOR BLIND HOUSEWIVES 


told EDNA MAE DeMARCE ELENA ZELAYETA 


came totally blind—and had baby coming. 

Believe me, the agony, the terror, the 
depths despair into which was plunged 
were black those anyone who loses 
his sight. took about year regain 
nervous balance and overcome the bitterness 
felt toward the dreadful fate that had be- 
fallen me. But gradually realized that 
friends, family, and the world were the 
same before lost sight. was only 
that had learn over again how live 
and accustomed chores. 

second son was only few months old 
when took over the entire care him and 
our home. Many times the spinach went 
his ear instead his mouth, but the little 
fellow seemed understand and co-operated 
pretty well. 

When you are blind takes longer 
things, but you task over and over 
becomes easier, until you can many things 
efficiently you had your eyes. 

When re-entered kitchen for the first 
time after becoming blind, got family 
help arrange all the packaged food and 
spices that knew the order which they 
came; and always keep them that way. 
System “must” with the blind. Some 


Elena Zelayeta, who teaches cooking the San Fran- 
cisco Center for the Blind, was born Mexico City, 
Spanish parentage, but has lived the United States 
since 1909, and received her early education San 
Francisco. Cooking her blood. Her family were 
restauranteurs, and she herself ran restaurant for five 
years before she lost her sight. She author 
cookbook entitled Elena’s Famous Mexican and Spanish 
Recipes. 

Edna Mae DeMarce, whom Mrs. Zelayeta tells her 
story, free-lance writer San Francisco. 
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things can tell the feel their con- 
tainers; other mark with 
tape, string, line heavy enamel— 
anything can feel and recognize. 
emergency one can always tell the smell 

Potatoes, apples, carrots—all vegetables and 
fruit—can identified their feel and 
smell. 

When undertook first cooking the 
dark, followed old, well-known recipes that 
had head. thought everything out, 
and planned every move before began. 

Often, one the hardest things for blind 
people light the stove—they’re 
afraid even strike match. But one 
locates the burner before turning the gas, 
then strikes the match with his right hand 
while turning the burner with the left, 
there little danger. You can hear light, 
or, waving the hand foot above the 
burner, you can feel the heat. you have 
slight accident and get burned little, don’t 
discouraged. have never received more 
than slight burns, and have never heard 
even sighted cook who didn’t get burned 
now and then. you turn the burner down, 
always feel certain you didn’t turn the 
flame clear out. 

When you put kettles the stove sure 
their handles are turned away from the front 
the stove you won’t run into them 
knock them and their contents off the 
floor. Watch also that the teakettle spout 
turned won’t send steam your un- 
suspecting arm. 

Potatoes and apples are peeled around and 
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COOKING HINTS FOR 


around. Through practise your touch be- 
comes keen you can tell when there are 
spots skin left on. use scraper the 
carrots. 

peel fresh tomato for salad, stick 
fork and hold over burner until the 
skin pops. Then will peel easily without 
losing its juice. 

You can hear water boiling. safer 
put the right amount water the 
kettle you expect use, allow come 
boil, and then drop the vegetables into it, 
rather than try pour boiling water over 
them the kettle. 

easier put the frying pan the 
burner and then light the gas. You can tell 
the smell when getting hot: the 
chances are tell that same way 
you could see. frying meat, you can tell 
when one side done quick jab with 
one finger. Raw meat soft and slippery, 
flour your meat putting paper sack 
with little flour, then hold closed, and 
shake well. 

One way avoid lumpy gravy shake 
the flour and water briskly tight jar— 
about two tablespoons flour one cup 
water. 

deep fry, use heavy skillet that won’t 
dance around. sure the handle properly 
set you won’t knock off. 

The dishes found difficult prepare 
again and again until they became 
easy. realized had start the beginning 
and find new ways doing things. For in- 
wish remove later, put 
through that can locate easily. Bay 
leaves and other spices may put tea 
ball and thus removed easily from soups and 
stews just before serving. 

learned, too, that could get drop 
cookies more uniform size shoved the 
dough off the spoon with finger. 
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which set over kettle hot water. 

measure level spoonfuls any liquid, 
bowl and dip out. Reach clear the 
bottom, and then bring your spoon level, 
and across your mixing bowl. you only 
need few drops, the case flavoring, 

you whip cream deep bowl with 
straight sides, will not spatter much. 

learned, too, that teaspoon salt 
added the water which eggs are boiled 
will prevent them from cracking. 

Custards are easily made the top 
double boiler. tell when one done, 
insert knife blade about the center the 
pan and comes out clean, the custard 
done. some the custard sticks the 
blade, let cook little longer. 

easier beat cake with the hands; 
then you can feel the edge the bowl and 
keep the batter from slopping over. sep- 
arate eggs breaking them into hand, 
allowing the white filter through 
fingers while retain the yolk hand. 
Experience also enables one measure salt 
the feel sifting through one’s fingers. 

measuring most things, wise 
keep plate under your hands case some 
drops. 

Your oven thérmostat should checked 
sure registers correctly. Then you 
can set the temperature dial feeling the 
markings. time cakes radio programs 
—two fifteen-minute programs for 
hour cake; you can use clock whose 
glass door opens, allowing you feel where 
the hands are. course, there are braille 
watches with raised dots the hour nu- 
merals; jeweler can put metal dots 
ordinary watch and you can feel where the 
hands are pointing. know one man who 
even tells the time correctly using 
ordinary watch without crystal. has 
closed case which opens feel the time. 
All which goes show that there are many 
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ways for blind person, well sighted 
matter believing one can task and 
then figuring out one’s own best method 
doing it. you don’t try, you can’t expect 
accomplish anything. Certainly better 
ahead and blunder now and then than 
sit with folded hands bemoaning your fate. 

Forget you can’t see, and about your 
duties usual, and some day arrive 
the stage where you will interested and 
busy that not even think about being 
blind. That may sound impossible you 
now, but know true because often 
forget blindness. 

The more you about working and 
playing, the more keenly you will develop 
your other senses—your ears will notice and 
interpret every sound, telling you who 
speaking, when the coffee starts percolat- 
ing. Your nose will tell you how brown the 
meat is, whether you have the bottle 
perfume lineament. Your fingers will de- 
tect dust the piano, crumbs the 
table. Start training and using your other 
senses—they are willing and intelligent little 

Hobbies are good thing for anyone, and 
they are special comfort blind people. 
Before became blind, ran restaurant 
where delighted concocting new dish, 
where biggest thrill was when customer 
ate with gusto, exclaimed, “This deli- 
cious. How did you make it?” 

But when became blind all this came 
end—my stove grew cold, and the tables 
longer was there the tantalizing 
odor tortillas, roasting turkey, the 
clatter dishes, the laughter 
friendly customers. Closing 
was like burying loved one. was 
hobby. 

After first months mental agony, 
took the job hand. first duty was 
family. Gradually learned, not only 
cook for the four us, but our laundry, 


and can fruit. Last year put two 
hundred and twenty-five quarts fruit. 

After had gained control those first 
tasks, God gave more. Gradually 
learned entertain, until now have parties 
for young son with couple dozen en- 
ergetic youngsters romping all over the 
house. entertain dinner, have buffet 
suppers for many seventy-five people. 

Later, was called upon teach cooking 
class sightless men and women 
the San Francisco Center for the Blind: and 
now, every Wednesday, stew and bake, 
and prepare delicious meal for from twenty- 
five thirty people the Center. These 
meals are sold cost blind persons and 
their friends whom they may wish en- 
tertain. 

Along with this, have recently published 
book which more than 14,000 copies 
have already been sold. 

And now I’m being called upon speak 
before clubs, schools, churches, and over the 
radio. life once more full and happy. 

Just recently got guide dog. call 
her Chulita, Spanish word meaning “dear” 
“darling.” She just that, too, and the 
new freedom she gives another joy. 

tell you all this only show what can 
done once start made. What have 
done, you, too, can do. Take the task hand, 
whatever is, and work out. Add other 
things gradually, the things which you 
are most interested. own case, the 
chief interest was cooking, but for some 
you may music, writing, weav- 
ing, any one hundred occupations. 

Now I’ve rambled long way from the 
topic, “Hints Blind Housewives.” But 
still say, your housework, and then find 
hobby too. Work hard hobby through 
which you can help others, and your happi- 
ness will assured. 

Never say can’t.” Always determine, 
try; best; and with God’s 
help, it.” 
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SUMMER SCHOOL FOR MOTHERS AND BABIES 


GABRIEL FARRELL 


ONE THE MOST INTERESTING PROJECTS ever 
undertaken Perkins Institution its long 
years initiating and carrying out pioneer- 
ing ventures was conducted during the past 
summer Perkins the two-week period 
from June June 30. took the form 
summer school for mothers and their pre- 
maturely born babies. Twenty babies and 
twenty mothers was the objective set; ac- 
tually, seventeen babies 
mothers were present. Two mothers came 
without their babies. one these in- 
stances, the mother attended the school for 
the first week, and the father was 
tendance during the second week. Three 
fathers attended the school during most 
the session, and several other fathers visited 
from time time. 

The children present all had two things 
common, one relatively, and the other defi- 
nitely. First, they were, varying degrees, 
all visually handicapped, and many them 
will have schools classes for the 
blind. Secondly, their visual defects were 
related 
all these babies were born from 
five fifteen weeks prematurely, 
weighed under four and one-half pounds 
birth. They ranged age from one five 
years. All were cute, only little babies can 
be, but they varied their approximation 
normal growth—emotionally, physically, and 
mentally. 


Dr. Gabriel Farrell here describes interesting project 
carried out during the past summer Perkins Institution, 
where director. 


These children are the representatives 
new cause blindness* which experts the 
field say may reach total over four hun- 
dred children year. Most these children 
would probably not have lived ten years ago, 
but with more modern methods caring 
for prematurely born children, many more 
are surviving. And those surviving, has 
been predicted that about twelve per cent 
will have visual defect. 

The visual defect which causes loss 
sight these children brought about 
the blood vessels which normally cover and 
nourish the eye and which, full-term 
birth, are absorbed, but earlier birth, 
are not absorbed; and their mesh formed 
fibrous growth behind the lens. Dr. Theo- 
dore Terry, Boston, who worked out 
the relation this disease premature 
birth, has named retrolental fibroplasia, 
which means fibrous growth behind the 
lens. The term descriptive, and gives 
indication the cause, since, the 
present, extensive research has not developed 
the cause nor has found cure. This re- 
search, however, being continued with 
hopeful resolution. Dr. Terry has sixty-eight 
cases under his observation and has located 
over three hundred cases throughout the 
country. knowledge this disease ex- 
tends, ophthalmologists are finding be, 
some instances, the explanation pre- 
viously undiagnosed cause loss sight. 

After Dr. Terry described and named this 
disease, which definitely neither contagious 


*An article this subject Dr. Terry, 
Boston, will appear the next issue the 
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nor hereditary, many prematurely born chil- 
dren were brought his attention. labora- 
tory for the study these cases was set 
the Massachusetts Eye and Ear Infirmary, 
and from the medical and surgical point 
view, the ophthalmologists are equipped 
handle all the problems, and adequate 
and efficient staff working them. But 
when came meeting the problems con- 
fronting the mothers, most whom were 
appalled the thought having child 
who could not see, Dr. Terry was frankly 
loss. First turned the Social Service 
Department the Eye and Ear Infirmary, 
and, with the approval and interest Dr. 
Nathaniel Faxon, director the Massa- 
chusetts General Hospital, Mrs. Eunice 
Wilson, director social service, assigned 
Miss Ruth Butler visit the homes, 
advise the mothers, and become acquainted 
with the children. 

Later, became apparent that educational 
guidance was needed, and 
the medical authorities then 
Perkins. Miss Jane Smith, psychometrist, 
joined Miss Butler home visiting. was 
soon decided, however, that the greatest gain 
could made bringing together group 
mothers and babies for instruction and 
observation. Funds finance the project 
were secured from generous trust fund, and 
Perkins undertook the task organizing the 
program. 

‘The first reaction these mothers was 
surprise the beauty the Perkins’ grounds 
and the ample facilities for the education 
blind children, which were beyond their ex- 
pectation. This, itself, did lot build 
morale. The mothers proved 
genial group, although they came from dif- 
ferent parts the country and represented 
different groups society. They were im- 
mediately bound together the common 
cause which brought them the school. 
Perhaps even beyond the instruction the 
experts who had been called the program 


was the benefit gained the mothers 
sitting together and exchanging experiences, 
Hardly had the first week been completed be- 
fore the mothers were talking about coming 
again next year, least having al- 
umnae reunion. 

The program was built along two lines: 
first, series lectures, two day, one 
10:30 and one m.; and second, 
continuous opportunity for personal confer- 
ences. Each mother had opportunity, both 
the private conferences and the general 
lectures, ask questions and 
problems pertaining her child, and 
secure answers from outstanding group 
educators, psychiatrists, psychologists, and 
medical men and women. Personal confer- 
ences with the mothers were conducted 
three people. Miss Gertrude Van den Broek, 
supervisor Preschool Blind Services the 
New York Bureau for the Blind, was 
residence during the first week. addition 
her scheduled interviews, she met with 
groups mothers almost any desired hour 
the day and night. For the second week, 
Miss Harriet Totman, worker with pre- 
school blind children, Board Education, 
Cleveland, Ohio, was present. She, too, had 
many talks with the mothers beyond those 
scheduled. The third consultant full-time 
duty was Miss Virginia Beal, assistant 
nutrition the Department Maternal and 
Child Health, the Harvard School Public 
Health. 

The group lecturers was imposing 
one, beginning with Dr. Theodore Terry, 
and including Dr. Harold Stuart, the 
Department Maternal and Child Health 
the Harvard School Public Health; Dr. 
William Schmidt, Children’s Bureau, 
Washington, C.; Dr. Marian Putnam, 
psychiatrist, and director the Children’s 
Center, Boston; Dr. Abigail Elliott, direc- 
tor the Boston Nursery Training School; 
Dr. Bronson Crothers, visiting physician 
the Children’s Hospital; Dr. Herbert 
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SUMMER SCHOOL FOR MOTHERS AND BABIES 


Barry, Jr., psychiatrist the Massachusetts 
General Hospital; and enough others pro- 
vide two lectures day for the two weeks. 
Dr. Samuel Hayes gave several talks and 
held many conferences. gave psycholo- 
gical tests all the parents present, in- 
cluding the fathers. 

During the two weeks, nursery school 
was set for the children under the direc- 
tion Mrs. Mary Louise Wood, nursery- 
school teacher the Boston Nursery for 
Blind Babies, assisted several members 
the Perkins staff and some nursery school 
teachers from outside. nursery- 
school program for children was conducted 
each day. The mothers had opportunity 
observe the technique, and also talk with 
Mrs. Wood about the individual problems 
their own children. This was not only con- 
structive way care for the children; 
was great relief the mothers feel that 
their children were well cared for during the 
day. took some adjustment the part 
most the mothers believe that they 
could attend lectures, swimming, walk 
about the grounds, and confident that 
their children were good hands. 

Miss Frances Marshall, social worker 
Perkins, was charge this novel summer 
school for mothers and babies, 
credit due her for the fine atmosphere 
which prevailed, and for the smooth way 
which this new venture was carried out. 
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That met real need was attested the 
fact that within week after the invitations 
went out the objective twenty mothers and 
twenty babies had been reached. There were 
withdrawals except the case twins 
who came but were not accepted because 
they had been exposed the mumps. 

know that through inquiry one the 
lectures which fifteen mothers were pres- 
ent, was learned that there had been this 
group five sets twins, but that only one 
set was still living, and this set only one 
was blind. The twins who had the mumps 
were originally triplets, but one had died. 
The two living are both visually handi- 
capped. Five the mothers present had 
older children, none whom have visual de- 
fects. Three the mothers and two the 
fathers were prematurely born, but all have 
good sight. Five the husbands the 
mothers present are the armed services. 
All but one the fifteen babies were born 
hospitals. 

the mothers left with their babies the 
end the two weeks, there was genuine 
feeling appreciation what they had 
learned. Perhaps one the greatest gains 
was the new view what the blind can 
and what opportunities there are ahead 
for their own children, many whom may 
handicapped visually that they will 
classified blind. 


WINS DANA MEDAL 


The Leslie Dana Gold Medal, awarded an- 
nually for outstanding achievements the 
prevention blindness and the conservation 
vision, was presented this year Dr. Wil- 
liam Zentmayer, Philadelphia. Dr. Zent- 
mayer was selected for this honor the St. 


Louis Society for the Blind, through which 
the medal offered Mr. Leslie Dana, 
St. Louis. Dr. Zentmayer 
ophthalmologist, and Professor Emeritus 
Diseases the Eye, Graduate School 
Medicine, University Pennsylvania. 
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DR. ALLEN SAYS: 


THRIFT AND THRIVE DWELL THE SAME HIVE 


brook staff when new housemother came, 
all aglow, assure her interest and 
co-operation. She said, substance: was 
brought little self-help orphanage 
where frugality was the rule everything 
except love and devotion. Our matron was 
dear, motherly widow, practical, yet full 
the grace God. children believed 
her. She taught through word and deed 
that what had was lent used, 
never abused; that waste things, food par- 
ticularly, was sinful. Both she and prac- 
ticed the clean-plate habit together, and 
throve alike body and spirit. She never 
ordered ‘eat wanted to, for 
liked every dish—even parsnips. 

“There were twelve children. 
favorite grace table was: 


Some hae meat and canna eat; 
And some would eat that want it, 
But hae meat and can eat, 


Sae let the Lord thankit. 


“We knew many others too, each child, 
when asked, saying the grace his choice. 
Sundays sang one; also thanks. Every- 
thing was different Sundays. Our table-talk 
then sparkled with gleanings optimism 
from our matron’s pretty, red volumes, The 
Bright Side, and Poems for Youth. 

“The saying, Order Heaven’s First Law, 
she explained us, and eagerly obeyed 
indoors and out. There was place for 


everything and everything its place. 
fun was make lamplighters out news- 
paper! zealously took turns carrying 
dishwater our individual gardens. 
prizes were given; our housemother’s smile 
sufficed. 

“Yes, made happy family; grew 
understand the maxim Waste Not, Want 
Not, especially its bearing our future. 
When was old enough, was placed out 
mother’s helper; loved and, due season, 
married the young man the family. 
had darling daughter whom brought 
had been. But she died early, did 
husband. Then, feeling forlorn, and craving 
serve other children, have sought this 
institution; for surely, you have just told 
us, blind youth especially need shown 
how become frugal habit. fancy 
many one them destined find time 
drug his market, but material goods 
none too plentiful. 

“So hope become real housemother. 
While may seem you zealous, 
tunately have cultivated tact with young and 
old, and believe shall not overdo things. 
May not have your approval leading 
group, happy because filled with the spirit 
mutual helpfulness and, course, efficient 
because thrifty 

Naturally, gave the dear lady hearty 
approval; and naturally, too, her charges 
came shine with much that grace 
God which she herself well exemplified. 
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PRESIDENT’S MEMORY HONORED 


MEMORY PRESIDENT 
HONORED FOUNDATION 


quiet ceremony held the Helen 
Keller Room the American Foundation 
for the Blind, New York City, Friday, 
June 29, the trustees the Foundation pre- 
sented Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt en- 
engrossed memorial resolution tribute 
her late husband, Franklin Delano Roosevelt, 
who had been honorary president the 
Foundation during his years office Presi- 
dent the United States. 

The resolution, which was presented 
Helen Keller behalf the trustees, reads 
follows: 


The life Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt was characterized magnificent and un- 
swerving devotion the service his fellow 
men; and 


His compassion embraced all man- 
kind, and especially the poor, the weak, the sick, 
and the afflicted—the subject our special con- 
cern; and 


his release from earthly bonds 
the American Foundation for the Blind has suf- 
fered grievously the loss its beloved Honor- 
ary President, and the blind America have lost 
ardent and devoted champion every meas- 
ure designed enrich their lives; and 


His unfaltering and indomitable 
courage the face every adversity has been 
and will continue unexampled inspira- 
tion every human soul; 


Now, Therefore, Resolved, That pro- 
foundly conscious our own great loss and 
the loss the entire world which mourns him, 
reaffirm our faith his philanthropic works, 
and rededicate ourselves services for the handi- 
capped which nobly consecrated, believing 
this the one sure way which would 
have justify his faith us; and 


Further Resolved, That convey 
Mrs. Franklin Delano Roosevelt and the other 
members his family our deepest sympathy 
their tragic bereavement and our eternal grati- 
tude for the inspiration his noble life. 
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DIRECTOR BOOKS 
FOR ADULT BLIND NAMED 


Joseph Blickensderfer, who has served 
editor the United States Quarterly Book 
List since its inception last fall, has been 
appointed Director Books for the Adult 
Blind the Library Congress. assumed 
his new duties July will also con- 
tinue serve editor the Book List. 

Dr. Blickensderfer came the Library 
Congress from the University Oklahoma. 
graduate Hobart College, where 
received his A.B. degree 1918, and 
Harvard University, where obtained his 
M.A. degree 1920, and his Ph.D. 1926. 
has been member the faculties 
Washington University, St. Louis, Harvard 
University, and the University Pittsburgh; 
and was professor English the University 
Oklahoma from 1929 until 1942, when 
became dean University College. 

president the Association for General 
and Liberal Education, Dr. Blickensderfer 
edited the Report Proceedings the con- 
ference university administrators held 
Chicago March and 21, 1944, and also 
the Association’s first bulletin, General 
and Liberal Education, collection essays 
prominent educators and writers ques- 
tions concerning the future education. 
was also editor the volume, Litera- 
ture: The Eighteenth Century, the Scrib- 
ner’s English Literature Series. 
ticipated numerous discussions 
the radio; and has lectured widely con- 
temporary literature and liberal education. 

announcing Dr. Blickensderfer’s ap- 
pointment, Luther Evans, Librarian 
Congress, expressed the Library’s grati- 
tude Edgar Rogers, Executive Assist- 
ant the Chief Assistant Librarian, who, 
since the resignation Robert Voorus 
April, 1944, has, addition his own 
regular duties, served Acting Director 
Books for the Adult Blind. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Comparative Berthold Lowen- 
feld, Ph. New York: American Founda- 
tion for the Blind. 1945. pages.* 


Braille and Talking Book Reading 
careful, yet highly readable, analysis the 
relative merits these two reading media 
with respect speed and comprehension 
the primary and elementary grade levels. 
his investigation, the author had the co- 
operation schools for the blind and 
481 pupils. Although there now quite gen- 
eral acceptance the Talking Book 
invaluable medium for recreational reading 
the blind all ages, considerable doubt 
has existed the minds educators with 
regard the advisability its extensive use 
connection with the school curriculum. 
has been feared that too great availability 
the Talking Book would decrease the pupils’ 
willingness buckle down the more 
onerous task learning braille; yet the 
pupils must have braille. Many types ma- 
terials not lend themselves study from 
the Talking Book they from braille 
text—as, for instance, problems addition; 
cube root; maps; statistical tables. 
Because possible decrease the amount 
interest braille reading and, conse- 
quently, braille writing, spelling might 
suffer severely; yet students must know how 
spell when they grow up. These are among 
the points raised doubting educators, and 
they have sufficient validity warrant not 
only the present study, but others which Dr. 


*Made possible through grant from the Carnegie 
Corporation the Talking Book Education Project 
the American Foundation for the Blind. 


Lowenfeld has mind. 
study goes far shed clearer light the 
educational usefulness the Talking Book, 
however. 

The author’s expressed: purpose “to com- 
pare the effectiveness braille and Talking 
Book reading regard speed and com- 
prehension, and also consider the prefer- 
ences blind children for one the other 
mode reading.” The results his study 
justify his conclusions that the Talking Book 
superior most respects braille reading 
those types materials which lend them- 
selves Talking Book recording, 
used supplement, but not replace, braille. 

The study has been limited the third, 
fourth, sixth, and seventh grades. The 
McCall-Crabbs Standard Test Lessons 
Reading were used test material with only 
minor adaptations meet the needs dif- 
ferent modes presentation.’ Since spon- 
taneous speeds braille reading were de- 
sired, established time limits were used 
for the braille. The Talking Book speeds 
were arbitrarily set somewhat less than the 
usual reading rate for Talking 
orders (180 w.p.m.). For the sixth and sev- 
enth grades, 171 w.p.m. was the rate used, 
and for the third and fourth grades, 158 
w.p.m. is, course, possible that more 
rapid rates would have proved feasible. Even 
these rates, however, are faster 
than the average rate braille reading. 

the third and fourth grade level, four 
modes reading were studied: (1) Braille 


1McCall, William and Crabbs, Lelah Mae. 
Standard Lessons Reading. New York: Bureau 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
1938 ed. 
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reading; (2) Talking Book reading; (3) 
Talking Book reading with sound effects; 
(4) Talking Book reading with dramatiza- 
tions. the sixth and seventh grade levels the 
selections chosen were story and text- 
book material and were straight reading. For 
all the test lessons the questions were 
asked orally. 

When the braille reading rates this ex- 
periment were compared with norms 
similar material for the seeing, was found 
that the seeing pupils read inkprint about 
twice fast the blind pupils read braille 
the third grade, about three times fast 
the fourth grade, three and half times 
fast the sixth, and four times fast 
the plain seen that the 
blind student handicapped comparison 
with his seeing fellows, and very much 
handicapped, the smaller amount 
ground can cover given amount 
time. If, the use the Talking Book, the 
blind pupil can helped overcome this 
handicap, even part, its use educationally 
would seem more than justified. 

Where comprehension concerned, the 
results the experiment were, the whole, 
favorable the Talking Book. There were 
two exceptions, however. the third and 
fourth grade level, Talking Book reading 
with dramatization did not fare well 
was expected, probably because the listener’s 
attention was distracted the occurrence 
voices other than that the narrator, pos- 
sibly because the selections were not long 
enough for him establish the different 
pattern listening which necessary for 
dramatization. the sixth 
grade level for reading, braille was 
significantly superior, for the group 
whole, Talking Book reading. in- 
teresting note that with increase 
the part the readers, the superiority 
braille decreased. other words, was prob- 
ably easier for the more intelligent change 
their long established habit-pattern reading. 


all other cases, however, the Talking 
Book was superior for the types reading 
materials used. the third and fourth grade 
level, Talking Book straight reading sig- 
nificantly superior braille reading 
about four months grade score achieve- 
ment. For sound effects the Talking Book 
the results are favorable, but not significantly 
superior, braille. noteworthy that com- 
prehension lower for braille reading, 
compared with Talking Book reading, for 
those pupils whose are below go. When 
the scores these children were counted out, 
the comprehension values for the rest were 
not markedly higher for Talking Book ma- 
terial than they were for braille material. 

all the data, the scores for Talking 
Book material tended more homogeneous 
grouping than did those obtained for braille 
material. 

has already been mentioned, the 
book selections presented the sixth and 
seventh graders showed superiority, for the 
group whole, braille over Talking 
Book, far comprehension was con- 
cerned. For story materials the comprehen- 
sion values are about the same both read- 
ing media. 

interesting by-product this whole in- 
vestigation lies the striking differences 
which were found among the different 
schools all four grade levels. The differ- 
ences are small the lower grades, but are 
considerable the upper. These interschool 
differences can have more than one explana- 
tion, and the problem merits study its 
own. Another noteworthy finding that 
the seventh grade level the retardation 
comprehension for either braille Talking 
Book material two years with respect 
norms inkprint reading for seeing pupils. 
That such retardation seriously handicaps 
blind student obvious. suggests that 
training listening would valuable ad- 
dition the curriculum schools and 
classes for the blind. 
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Preferences the third and fourth grade 
children with respect modes reading 
not tally with their actual scale efficiency, 
and suggest that there may flaw the 
educational theory that the child knows what 
educationally best for him. 
ences were judged asking the children 
which the test selections they liked best. 
The responses indicated that about per 
cent the choices were for braille selections, 
per cent for Talking Book straight read- 
ing, per cent for Talking Book with 
dramatizations, and per cent for Talking 
Book with sound effects. Since only certain 
types reading material can enhanced 
sound effects dramatization, probably the 
point note here that each and all modes 
Talking Book reading were preferred 
braille. 

Dr. Lowenfeld has taken pains point out 
that this study reveals the effectiveness 
braille and Talking Book reading each 
medium exists today. Improvements the 
technical aspects either, improvements 
the methods using either, might change 
the picture somewhat, although probably not 
strikingly. 

The monograph closes with the statement 
that true evaluation the future the 
Talking Book educational medium can 
realized only when: 


Blind pupils get used the Talking 
listening techniques are developed. 

Techniques adapted the presentation 
informational material are developed, such 
those for place-finding, rereading, empha- 
sizing, summing up, etc. 

Methods using sound effects and 
dramatizations are further tried out and 
developed. 

Braille and Talking Book reading are 
purposefully co-ordinated. 

Ample material made freely available. 


OUTLOOK FOR THE BLIND 


this itemized statement the reviewer 
says “Amen.” Meanwhile, however, the au- 


thor has taken long step the right 
tion toward better understanding the true 


value and the place use for each medium. 


WAR-BLINDED VETERAN 
WINS WRITING CONTEST* 


Greenwood, 
who lost his sight year ago last 
May while piloting B-24 bombing mis- 
sion over Austria, has just won writing con- 
test sponsored Baynard Kendrick, the 
mystery writer who created Duncan 
the blind detective, and whose Melody 
Death appeared recent issue The 
wood’s winning entry, entitled “In Wonder- 
land,” appears the September issue The 
American. records the reactions least 
one blinded veteran entering what 
describes good land live in.” 

“If the newcomer brave and intelligent,” 
says Lieutenant Greenwood, part, “he will 
plunge deeper into this new land, until last 
reaches region unparalleled wonder. 
The grotesque shapes which frightened him 
first are indistinct, but they are all colored 
with fairylike rainbow haze shades re- 
membered from other days. Soon they glow 
with new radiance. The haze disperses, and 
objects become discernible dream, ex- 
cept that they are real and can touched. 

“The newcomer will meet all his old 
friends and many new ones this land. His 
old friends will have lost any flaws that may 
have marred their appearance. The ones not 
neat will have become immaculate, those not 
handsome will have retained only their best 
features. Each will have acquired new ap- 
pearance that becomes his personality. Only 
their voices will remain the same before.” 


*Quotations from Lieutenant essay are 
made with the permission The American magazine. 
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FOUNDATION ACTIVITIES 


News notes the current activities the American Foundation for the Blind 


During the past several months, Helen 
Keller has visited Army and Navy hos- 
pitals states and the District Columbia, 
talking with our seriously wounded soldiers, 
telling them the various phases her life, 
and letting them know, through speech, and 
through her own presence, what can ac- 
complished despite great handicap. work 
this connection, which was sponsored 
the American Foundation for the Blind, has 
been described doctors the hospitals 
visited exceptional its morale value. 
Everywhere she has visited, they say, wounded 
soldiers have been stimulated and encouraged 
her example. Miss Keller, her side, has 
expressed her delight and amazement the 
forward strides taken the treatment the 
blind, and all the rehabilitation work being 
done for the wounded through the co-opera- 
tion surgeons, scientists, and teachers. 


FOR THE BLIND 
and 
West Sixteenth Street, 
New York 11, New York 


Associate Editors 


Circulation Manager 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE $2.00 PER ANNUM 
BRAILLE EDITION $1.00 PER ANNUM 


The Foundation’s Summer Course for 
Workers with the Adult Blind was offered 
this year under the auspices the Univer- 
sity Michigan, Institute Public and 
Social Administration. Through the co-oper- 
ation Michigan State Normal College, ac- 
commodations were provided the College 
campus Ypsilanti and the students enjoyed 
all the regular activities the College. 

Thirty-one students from thirteen 
and the Dominion Canada were at- 
tendance, and the following courses were of- 
fered: Fundamentals Social Work, Miss 
Pauline Gollub, the Michigan Children’s 
Center; The Field Social Work, Mrs. 
Jane Devereaux, the Detroit League for 
the Handicapped; Causes Blindness and 
their Social Implications, Dr. Bruce 
Fralick and Dr. Harold Falls, both the 
staff the University Michigan Hospital, 
Ophthalmological Service; Fundamentals 
Educational Psychology, and Advanced Edu- 
cational Psychology, Dr. Berthold Lowen- 
feld, the American Foundation for the 
Blind; History and Philosophy Work with 
the Blind, and Vocational Adjustment, 
Miss Evelyn McKay, also the Founda- 
tion staff. 

Graduate students received credit for these 
courses the University Michigan, Insti- 
tute Public and Social Administration, 
Curriculum Social Work, 
graduate students the University Mich- 
igan Extension Division. 

Thirty-seven members the women’s 
clubs Ypsilanti volunteered their services 
readers, and their generous contribution 
time and interest was deeply appreciated 
students and faculty. 
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The seventh consecutive 
for Negro teachers the blind and the deaf, 
sponsored the American Foundation for 
the Blind, and held Hampton Institute 
from June July 31, was well attended. 
Dr. Potts, assistant director the Foun- 
dation, made the preliminary arrangements 
and was there during the first week before 
starting his courses the University Wis- 
consin. The other instructors were: Miss 
Georgia Lee Abel, principal the Iowa 
School for the Blind; Miss Lucy Moore, 
supervising teacher the Florida School for 
the Deaf; and Miss Vivian Greene, itiner- 
ant teacher speech-reading the Wash- 
ington (D.C.) public schools. Four the 
students were awarded the master’s degree 
special education, and two others completed 
their baccalaureate work. 

feature the session was the two-day 
conference The National Society Special 
Education July 19-20. Among the speakers 
this convention were: Francis Andrews, 
superintendent the Maryland School for 
the Blind; Dr. Powrie Vaux Doctor, pro- 
fessor English and history Gallaudet 
College, Washington, C.; and Dr. Stanley 
Pawelek, supervisor industrial educa- 
tion, State Department Education, 
more, Maryland. 


The courses for teachers the visually 
handicapped, conducted the University 
Wisconsin during the past summer aroused 
much interest. Those the education the 
blind, taught Dr. Potts, attracted 
students from eleven different states. All were 
teachers visually handicapped children, and 
all but two were college graduates. More ad- 
vanced courses will offered next summer 
leading master’s degree. The Institute 
Child Development, which featured 
demonstration equipment and methods 
used the education the blind, was at- 
tended approximately 600 persons, most 
whom were not students the University. 


The course for sight-saving class teachers 
and the general course The Exceptional 


Child, taught Miss Olive Peck, supervisor 
braille and sight-saving classes, Cleveland, 
Ohio, were attended twenty students, 


Requests for reservations “Rest-Haven,” 
the Foundation’s summer vacation home for 


blind women Monroe, New York, were 
heavy this year that looked one time 


though the season would have 
This was later found unnecessary. Dur- 


ing the past summer, “Rest-Haven” enter- 
tained approximately 175 guests, compared 
with 141 for the 1944 season. 


NEW DIRECTORY AVAILABLE 


The American Foundation for the Blind 
announces the publication the Sixth Edi- 
tion its Directory Activities for the Blind 
the United States and Canada. This 
tory, compiled Helga Lende, librarian for 
the Foundation, constitutes completely up- 
to-date listing organizations engaged 
work for the blind, well prevention 
classes. The price the Sixth Edition 
$1.50. 


PAMPHLET AVAILABLE 


June, Outlook for the Blind published 
excerpt from pamphlet prepared Ross 
Koen, Madison, Wisconsin, and en- 
titled Proposed Handicap Compensation for 
the Blind. Complete copies this pamphlet 
may now obtained writing the au- 
thor: Ross Koen, Box 691, Madison 


Wisconsin. 


The National Vocational Guidance Asso- 
ciation, and Occupations, the Vocational 
Guidance Journal, have moved from 524 
West 120 Street, New York 27, Beaver 
Street, Room 510, New York New York. 
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NECROLOGY 


The death occurred June 14, the 
House Mercy Hospital, Pittsfield, Mas- 
sachusetts, Mrs. Winifred Holt Mather, 
founder and honorary secretary The Light- 
house, headquarters The New York As- 
sociation for the Blind, and champion 
work for the blind throughout the world. 

Mrs. Mather, who was the daughter the 
late Henry Holt and Mary Florence 
Holt, New York, first became inspired 
work for the blind two sightless boys 
whom she met concert Italy. She and 
her husband, Rufus Graves Mather, who 
survives her, founded Lighthouse No. 
Ttaly, and Lighthouse No. 10, Canton, 
China. China, Mr. and Mrs. Mather also 
started national Lighthouse movement 
under the presidency Mme. Chiang Kai- 
1936, Mr. and Mrs. Mather lectured 
Japan the prevention blindness and 
justice for the blind. Mrs. Mather was present 
the inauguration the first Lighthouse 
for the blind Osaka, which was the result 
the visit made there her and her hus- 
band 1929. 

was 1904 that Mrs. Mather returned 
America after extensive travel abroad and 
began the activity which led the formation 
The New York Association for the Blind. 
The first Lighthouse began the home 
her brother, the late Roland Holt, East 
Street, New York. “Light through Work” 
was one the mottoes originated Mrs. 
Mather. Prevention blindness was another 
part the work she stressed. Through her 
efforts, the Special Committee for the Pre- 
vention Blindness The New York As- 
sociation for the Blind was appointed, and 
from this developed the National Society for 
the Prevention Blindness. 


1915, the request the French Gov- 
ernment, Mrs. Mather went France and 
founded the Lighthouse Paris for the war- 
blind. She was also instrumental founding 
Lighthouses Poland and India. 

The Lighthouse movement, begun such 
modest scale New York long ago, has 
expanded until today comprises four build- 
ings owned The New York Association 
for the Blind New York City and filled 
overflowing with the blind work and 
play. 

memorial service for the late Mrs. 
Mather was held The Lighthouse 
Thursday, June 28, when blind friends and 
co-workers from every walk life gathered 
pay tribute the woman who had done 
much bring hope into the lives the 
sightless. 


Henry Johnson, executive director 
the Florida Council for the Blind, died his 
home Tampa, June 22, shortly after his 
return from touring Army rehabilitation 
hospitals one three-man committee 
appointed United States Surgeon General 
Norman Kirk study and investigate 
facilities for the rehabilitation the war- 
blind. Mr. Johnson, who held the position 
executive director the Florida Council 
from its inception, was attorney pro- 
fessional life. was who, 1941, intro- 
duced the Florida Legislature bill calling 
for state agency improve the living and 
working conditions for the blind. native 
Cleo, South Carolina, Mr. Johnson was born 
extremely near-sighted. fall while was 
still youth, further impaired his vision. For 
time, the age 21, was totally blind, 
but treatment Johns 
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restored his sight. Mr. Johnson survived 
his widow, son, and daughter, well 
his mother, Mrs. Clyde Browning, 
Jacksonville, two brothers, and sister. 


With the death Charles Kuhn, May 
31, the Cincinnati Association for the Wel- 
fare the Blind lost patron many years 
standing. writing him for the Outlook, 
Calvin Glover, executive secretary the 
Association says that for thirty-four years Mr. 
Kuhn had given the organization the 
benefit his magnanimous humanity and 
his profound wisdom. His name was among 
those who assembled the St. Nicholas 
Hotel December, 1910, for the purpose 
forming organization promote the wel- 
fare the blind. was closely associated 
with his brother, Clarence Kuhn, the 
establishment and management work- 
shop for the blind, and did not hesitate 
carry that work when Clarence Kuhn 
died. The record shows that the Board 
Directors elected him manager the shop 
February 1912. November, 1912, Mr. 
Kuhn was elected treasurer, and Jan- 
uary 22, 1925, was made president, well 
treasurer. 1943 his title was embellished 
the term “emeritus.” 

Robinson Pierce, former professor 
physics Massachusetts Institute Tech- 
nology, and author Was Not Own 
Idea, book about blindness based 
sonal experience, died his home West 
Palm Beach, Florida, August the age 
67. Mr. Pierce was born Providence, 
and was graduate Brown University, 
where was Phi Beta Kappa, Sigma Xi, 
and varsity quarter-miler during his college 
days. was especially interested the 
study astronomy, and seemed destined for 
successful career that field when blind- 
ness blocked his path and forced him 
change his direction. For years ran 
small, but successful, chicken farm New 
England. Later removed with his family 
Florida, and for the past five years had 
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made his home West Palm Beach. Dr, 
Harvey Davis, president Stevens Insti- 
tute Technology, who was friend 
many years standing, and who wrote the in- 
troduction Mr. Pierce’s book, describes 
him “an energetic, cheerful, quizzical, and 
thoroughly courageous personality.” 


The death occurred Wednesday, July 18, 
Raymond Henderson, executive director 
The National Federation the Blind for the 
past three years, and for the greater part 
his life energetic and devoted worker with 
and for his fellow blind. Mr. Henderson, who 
was born California 1881, received his 
early education the California State School 
for the Blind, and Berkeley Public High 
School. Later, attended the University 
California, where received his master’s 
degree. During his attendance the Univer- 
sity, and until was supervisor and 
part-time teacher the California State 
School for the Blind. 1917 passed the 
California State Bar Examination and was 
licensed practice law; and the course 
time, became member the California, 
Federal, and United States Supreme Court 
bars. addition being executive director 
The National Federation the Blind, Mr. 
Henderson was chief legal counsel the 
California Council for the Blind, and 
president the American Brotherhood for 
the Blind. the words Jacobus tenBroek, 
president The National Federation: “The 
blind the nation have lost devoted friend 
and benefactor whose contribution their 
cause will his enduring monument.” 


SIR IAN FRASER RE-ELECTED 
BRITISH PARLIAMENT 


Readers the Outlook will pleased 
know that the recent British elections Sir 
Ian Fraser, C.B.E., head St. Dunstan’s 
London, was re-elected Member Parlia- 
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APPOINTMENTS 


ment for the constituency Lonsdale, Lan- 
cashire. 


NEW ACT STIMULATES 
EMPLOYMENT HANDICAPPED 
the last session Congress Act was 

passed which will interest all workers 
for the blind. This Act establishes the first 
week October each year National 
Employ the Physically Handicapped Week. 
reads, part, “During said week, appropriate 
ceremonies are held throughout the 
Nation, the purpose which will enlist 
public support for and interest the employ- 
ment otherwise qualified but physically 
handicapped workers.” Governors all states, 
mayors cities, and heads other depart- 
ments government, well leaders in- 
dustry, educational and religious groups, labor, 
veterans, women, farm, scientific and profes- 
sional, and all other organizations 
dividuals are invited participate. 


APPOINTMENTS 


INSTITUTION FOR THE In- 
struction the Blind has its new prin- 
cipal, Josef Cauffman, who for the past 
eleven years served superintendent the 
Michigan School for the Blind. Mr. Cauffman 
assumed his duties The Pennsylvania In- 
stitution immediately upon the retirement 
former principal Cowgill, who has now 
been named principal emeritus. Mr. Cauff- 
man, who native Michigan, received 
his education the Western Michigan Col- 
lege Education, and the University 
California. For eleven years taught the 
public schools Michigan, and during nine 
those years was principal the high 
school Dowagiac. was from there that 
went the Michigan School for the Blind. 
Mr. Cauffman has written numerous maga- 
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zine articles professional problems, and 
has many organizational ties. life 
member the N.E.A.; member the In- 
ternational Council for Exceptional Children; 
and past president the Michigan Confer- 
ence Exceptional Children. also 
secretary-treasurer the American Asso- 
ciation Instructors the Blind; secretary 
the Honorary Civilian Committee for War- 
Blinded; and member the American 
Association Workers for the Blind. 


burg, Pennsylvania, has named Day its 
new Chief, fill the vacancy caused the 
death Gayle Burlingame. Mr. Day, who 
has been placement officer for The 
vania Institution for the Instruction the 
Blind since 1940, was born Rigdon, Indiana, 
and received his early education that state. 
Later attended Merom College, where 
completed two-year course petroleum 
chemistry. Previous the loss his sight, 
ten years ago, Mr. Day’s experience was 
corporation business the chemical, elec- 
trical, and mechanical fields. Blindness was 
caused explosion chemical labor- 
atory, and for year following this accident, 
Mr. Day was physically incapacitated. For 
two and half years after his return health, 
earned his living working taxicab bus 
station, answering the phone and 
passing out the customary information. Later, 
became associated with the Canadian Na- 
tional Institute for the Blind, and there com- 
pleted six months’ course 
personnel work for the blind. Mr. Day 
member the American Association 
Workers for the Blind; the Industrial Rela- 
tions Association Philadelphia; and the 
Society Automotive Engineers, Incorpor- 
ated. was through Mr. Day’s efforts that 
the employment program for the alumni 
Overbrook was developed—a project that has 
resulted the self-supporting employment 
per cent all graduates the school 
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the past twenty years, and per cent all 
students attending the school over that same 
period time. 


Blind and the Deaf announces the appoint- 
ment Egbert Peeler superintendent 
fill the vacancy caused the retirement 
Lineberry, who served the School 
superintendent for twenty-seven years. Mr. 
Peeler native Rockwell, C., and 
graduate the University North Carolina, 
from which received his M.A. degree. 
also holds A.B. degree from Heidelberg. 
Although only years age, Mr. Peeler 
has had considerable experience the field 
education. taught for one year 
Spencer High School, Spencer, C., and 
for four years was principal Granite Quarry 
High School, Granite Quarry, was 
business manager the Greensboro Public 
Schools for five years, and has been executive 
secretary the State Textbook Commission, 
Raleigh, C., for ten years. 

The North Carolina School also announces 
the appointment Stough principal 
the white department, succeeding 
Griffin, who was principal for twenty-six 
years, and who has now retired. Mr. Stough 
graduate Duke University, where 
obtained his A.B. degree 1925. later 
did graduate work the Woman’s -Gollege 
North Carolina, Duke University, and the 
University North Carolina. His previous 
teaching experience includes year Laurel 
Hill, and the principalship school 
Gibsonville. 


NEW REHABILITATION HEAD 


Major Trygve Gundersen has been ap- 
pointed take charge the Rehabilitation 
Blinded Soldiers, Office the Surgeon 
General, War Department, Washington, suc- 
ceeding Colonel Derrick Vail, who 
longer the Army. 
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NATIONAL INDUSTRIES FOR THE 
BLIND ANNUAL CHRISTMAS 
CARD BULLETIN 


This the seventh season that National 
Industries for the Blind has offered its Christ- 
mas card service agencies for the blind, 
and following the same procedure 
previous years offering agencies the boxed 
selections the same price pays for 
them. 

Circulars describing the assortments 
boxed cards have been sent agencies for 
the blind; and listed below are the special 
prices which these cards may purchased: 


No. Christmas 
Assortment................ 45¢ per box 
No. Oil-Chrome 47¢ per box 
No. Humorous Assortment. .30¢ per box 
No. Religious 47¢ per box 


National Industries for the Blind regrets 
that there are gift-wrapping assortments 
available. 

The above prices include transportation 
charges destination. The boxes are fur- 
nished minimum mailing units, 
tiples same, listed the circular. All 
orders should accompanied cash 
check. 

There will tremendous shortage 
Christmas cards this year. Present indications 
are that manufacturers will completely sold 
out the end September. there- 
fore urges agencies for the blind place their 
orders immediately. 


GREATER NEW YORK COUNCIL 
ELECTS NEW PRESIDENT 


Dr. Philip Platt, executive director 
the New York Association for the Blind, was 
elected president the Greater New York 
Council Agencies for the Blind the an- 
nual meeting held June 
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Association Workers for the Blind— 
Miss Marion Sine, member the Association, 
has won the first prize $25 state-wide essay 
contest sponsored the D.A.R. the subject 
Charles Carroll, Carrollton. Miss Sine, who re- 
cently graduated from the Maryland School for the 
Blind, and from the Eastern High School Balti- 
more, plans study dictaphone with view 
obtaining government post the District. 


lowa School for the Helen Turner, 
the New Mexico School for the Blind, has been 
appointed teach first grade the Iowa School 
for the coming year, succeeding Miss Ella John- 
son, who has resigned because ill health, after 
serving for twenty-five years. Mrs. Fye, 
Vinton, will serve elementary sight-saving teach- 
ing; and Joseph Klostermann has been appointed 
piano-tuning instructor fill the vacancy caused 
the resignation Houdek, who leaving the 
School engage private piano tuning. Other 
resignations include those Miss Rose Crowley, 
school nurse, who has resigned because ill health; 
Mrs. Ruth Graesing, fifth grade teacher, who 
returning public school work; and Miss Joan 
Piper, physical education instructor, who 
cepted another position physical education work. 


Kansas City Association for the Blind—The one 
hundred and fifty employees the Kansas City 
Association for the Blind are now covered hos- 
pital and surgical care insurance. Rates range from 
75¢ for single person $3.50 for entire family, 
per month, which covers both hospitalization and 
surgical insurance. The entire cost paid the 
individual employee, and the money deducted 
from the pay-check once each Fred 
Sturm, manager, states that “This association has 
found this insurance extremely helpful the extent 
that blind people are treated any physician they 
choose, and may select their own hospital.” 


The Minneapolis Society for the Blind—Again 
this year the Minneapolis Society serving 
field training center for University Minnesota 


graduate students who are taking specialized train- 
ing work with visually handicapped people. Miss 
Sue Roth, graduate Mount Mary College, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin, and now second-year student 
the Graduate School Social Work, taking 
this specialized field training the present time. 


Minnesota Braille and Sight Saving School— 
Twenty-eight men and fourteen women attended 
the 39th summer session for the adult blind, held 
the Minnesota Braille and Sight Saving School 
from June July 28. Since these summer school 
sessions were initiated the Minnesota School, 
more than five hundred adults have availed them- 
selves the training offered, which includes braille 
reading and writing, typewriting, and the usual in- 
dustrial arts courses. 


The New York Association for the Blind—George 
Bennette, totally blind student tenth grade 
the State School for the Blind, Raleigh, North Caro- 


lina, has won first prize the annual Searchlight 


Short Story Contest, according announcement 
The New York Association. The winning story 
was entitled “Leipzig.” Honorable Mention was 
awarded Virgil Miracle, Colorado Springs, 
Colorado, for his short story, “Justice.” These stories 
will appear the fall issue The Searchlight. 


The New York Institute for the Education the 
Blind—Approximately two hundred blind students 
participated the 114th Commencement Exercises 
The New York Institute for the Education 
the Blind June 22. Twelve students received 
Preliminary Certificates, and thirteen received High 
School Diplomas. Seven the graduating students 
are planning continue their education colleges 
conservatories. The Commencement address was 
delivered Mrs. Ross McIntire, wife Admiral 
Ross Surgeon General the United 
States Navy. 


St. Louis Society for the Blind—Miss Emily 
Spencer, executive secretary the St. Louis 
ciety, has announced that the Robert Johnston 
Prize—a scholarship $200 cover 
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course sight-saving class training Wayne Uni- 
versity—was awarded this year Miss Mathilde 
Creimeyer, teacher the St. Louis public schools. 
Miss Creimeyer will have charge the sight-saving 
class the Samuel Cupples School this fall. 


Vermont: Department Public Welfare; Division 
for the Blind—The Division Services for the 
Blind, directed Miss Ada Crampton, has re- 
cently added its staff another worker, Mrs. Mar- 
garet Lyon, Williston. Mrs. Lyon has been 
engaged home teacher for the blind. Miss Vir- 
ginia Cole, who previously held this appointment, 
now rehabilitation agent, and will work with 
those blind people who are considered employable 
either industry home industry. Because 
lack space the office the Department 
Public Welfare, the Division Services for the 
Blind has been located Elm Street, Mont- 
pelier. 


RE-ESTABLISHES TRAINING SCHOOL 


The announcement has just been made that 
International Business Machines Corporation 
has re-established its school for training vis- 
ually handicapped people operate the elec- 
tric typewriter. The course designed 
teach the elements the electromatic type- 
writer conjunction with the operation 
transcribing machines, and instruction and 
facilities for practice are furnished without 


FORM BEQUEST 


give and bequeath 
AMERICAN FOR THE BLIND, INc. 
nonprofit corporation) 

West Street, New York 11, 


corporation incorporated under the laws the State Delaware 


the sum 


for the general purposes and uses said corporation. 


OUTLOOK FOR THE BLIND 


Wyoming: State Department Education; 
sion for Deaf and Blind—The State Department 
Education has expanded its services for the 
and has named Miss Mabel Hinds, who 
field agent for the deaf and blind, assistant 
tional rehabilitation supervisor, charge 
tation for the blind. Charles Brammer, native 
Wyoming, has been appointed placement agent. 


Youngstown (Ohio) Society for the Blind 


purchased property 629 Bryson Street, 
will eventually serve center for all 
activities. display room the front 


used exhibit products made the 
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Offices, classes nutrition, home nursing, 
pottery, and crafts will occupy the first floor; 
the basement will used broom-making 
Lions Club members have contributed $1,000 
ward the center. 


cost the student. The school located 
New York City. Readers the 
residing the metropolitan area 
York who are interested taking 
the opportunities offered the 
matic Typewriter Training School 
communicate with: Michael Supa, 


national Business Machines Corporation, 


Madison Avenue, New York 22, New 
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